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STAFF NEWS 


As News Sheet readers will see, the month of April has been for the Federation — 


staff a period of meetings. Five members of the Geneva staff took part in the Mis- 
sionary Consultation at Rolle, Switzerland, April 3-7. A week later, K. H. Ting and 
Philippe Maury were at Presinge near Geneva, in the well-known abbey of Protestant 


deaconesses where so many Federation meetings took place during the war and ~ 


where many Officers’ and staff meetings have been held since 1945. This was a meeting 
of the five ecumenical youth organizations to prepare the World Conference of 
Christian Youth which will be held in South India in 1952. At the same time Marie- 


Jeanne de Haller was representing the Federation at a meeting of the Executive Com- 


mittee of World University Service in Geneva. 


There are only a few travels to mention in this edition of Staff News. Bill Nicholls 
acted as Federation representative at the meeting of the National Congress of the 
French §.C.M. held in Algiers, and Marie-Jeanne de Haller went to Germany, both 
East and West, to attend the spring meetings of student pastors and student chair- 
men of the German Studentengemeinde, in Mainz and Berlin. 


The coming period will be one of intensive preparation for the various conferences 


and meetings of the summer months. Marie-Jeanne de Haller is making plans for 
the Bible Study Conference which will take place in Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 17-26. 
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Keith and Elizabeth Bridston are preparing the two study sessions of the Federation 
Chalet, to be held at Skrimhytta in Norway, the first (July 3-23) about missionary — 
and evangelistic questions, and the second (July 25-August 14) on problems of — 


marriage and the family. All the staff are thinking about the meeting of the Executive 
Committee which is scheduled to take place in Berlin, August 17-24, and which will 


include a period of four days with an enlarged membership, in order to make it 


possible for a number of S.C.M. leaders and members to be initiated into Federation 


life. 


The vacation period has also come for the staff. Most of them will be away from a 


the office at some time during the coming weeks before the beginning of the summer 
conferences. 


Since his return from Europe, Kyaw Than has been spending most of his time in 


Burma, attending several meetings of the Burmese S.C.M. and rendering services to 


the church in general.. He is now beginning a period of travels during which he will 
visit several of the S.C.M.s in Southeast Asia.. He has also spent some time editing 
several pamphlets in preparation for the Southeast Asian Leaders’ Training Course 


which is to be held in Indonesia around Christmas, 1951. M.M. Thomas, our Indian - 


Vice-Chairman, whom his church still allows to give a good part of his time to the 


Federation, will be coming to Europe for about a month this summer in order to — 


attend several meetings, especially the Executive Committee in Berlin. 
In June Marie-Jeanne de Haller will be in the States for the Bible Study Conference, 


Bill Nicholls will represent the Federation at the festival in celebration of the nineteen — 


hundredth :anniversary of St. Paul’s arrival in Greece, and in July Philippe Maury 


will fly to South Africa to visit the Student Christian Association there. 


Peter Kreyssig, secretary of the German S.C.M., spent a week at the beginning 


of May working in the Federation office in Geneva. ; 


Miss Kiyoko Takeda, secretary of the Student Department of the National — 
Y.W.C.A. of Japan, who came to Europe for the meeting of the W.C.Y.C. reported 
in this number, will remain in this part of the world until the end of August, visiting — 


Y.W.C.A.s and §.C.M.s and taking part in various meetings, especially the Executive 


Committee of the Federation in Berlin. During the short periods she spends in — 


Geneva she is heartily welcomed into the Federation staff family. 
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NEWS LETTER 


Dear Reader, 


‘Very likely you will agree that many of us as members of the S.C.M. 
are finding in the foreign missionary work of the churches a subject about 
which we do not quite know what to think. Even less can we see our own 
relationship to it. Especially when we recall the missionary purpose of the 
founding of the S.C.M. itself many decades ago, the great apostolic meaning 
which missionary bodies attach to their work, and the long-standing, gigantic 
structure around the globe which these bodies have attained in the course 
of the years, we feel overwhelmed, and are unable either to write the whole 
thing off or to think it through objectively. We feel we have to maintain 
in our S.C.M., even as a side line, some sort of a “missionary interest’, 
but there is an air of unnaturalness about the whole thing. 

True, the S.C.M. owes its origin to a passionate desire to send the gospel 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. The work among students was deemed 
urgent by our founders not only for the sake of the students themselves but 
because of their potentiality as missionaries overseas. However, since then 
enormous changes have taken place not only in the world, in the churches, 
in the missionary movement and in the S.C.M., but also-in’our ways of 


Stephen Burnett, Associate General Secretary of the British S.C.M., 
with K. H. Ting at Rolle 
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thinking about them all. Naturally, we find it harder and harder to maintain _ 


the historic syncronization between the S.C.M. and the missionary bodies. — 


Hence, all around us we hear lamentation over the lack of missionary zeal — 


and. of a sacrificial spirit among present-day students. 
What is the way out? According to some friends we simply need to 
work harder. We must try harder to organize student volunteer units here 


and there. We need to improve the methods and-program of missionary — 
propaganda and to counteract certain unfavorable presentations of the person- — 


ality of the missionary. We must try to have more mission study groups on — 


Africa, the Pacific Islands and Japan, and sponsor more frequent missionary — 


itineration. We must think of better reasons for being missionaries. Above > 
all, we must cease to be “‘intellectualist’’ and must challenge students to make 


a personal decision to sacrifice themselves for the conversion of the pagan — 


world. 2 
But, on the other hand, there is a growing skepticism about this “work 


harder” school of thought. People now say: We have toiled all night but — 
have caught no fish! True, we should be patient, persevering and hard- ~ 
working. But we wonder if we are not turning these virtues into a barrier 


against the insights and the changes whose time has now come. We feel it 


pointless to try to find new methods to boost the dwindling sale of missions © 


2: 


in the student market before we can satisfy ourselves that we know what — 


fundamentally this is all about. Perhaps a new era has dawned? Perhaps — 
the best contribution of the old to this era is to cease to resist the changes — 


implied in the new? Perhaps we need to question fearlessly all our assump- 
tions about evangelism and missions ? Then, we may arrive at a new synthesis 


in thinking, discover the new word to speak and the new power to speak it, — 


and see the birth of a new life and pattern to express our vocation. The cost — 
of all these is our willingness to cling to nothing as dear but to give up every- 7 


thing for the sake of truth. . 
Needless to say it was with the expectation of receiving some important 
new insights that the Federation planned its consultation on “The Missionary 


and Ecumenical Responsibilities of the S.C.M. Today”. This consultation — 
was held from April 3 to 7, 1951, in the International School, Rolle, Switzer- — 


land, and was attended by some forty student and senior members of national — 


S.C.M.s, experts in evangelism and in foreign missionary work, and leaders 
of the ecumenical movement. The presence of leaders of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council was’of great assistance. 


It would not necessarily be helpful to try to give chronologically the pro- — 


cedure of the consultation. You will find the report of the Rolle meeting 
(with the statement adopted there) in a forthcoming issue of The Student 
World. Looking back over the experience from the distance of a few weeks, 


I would put down the following as one man’s reflection and rationalization — 


of what to him were the more definitive points : 


(1) The gospel is not made of ideas but of events and facts of God’s 


action in history. We witness to what, objectively, God in Jesus Christ has 


done, is doing and will do. Our witness is not subjectively to ourselves, our — 


experiences and our feelings. 


Q) Evangelism, or Apostolate, is the totality of the meaning of history | 
in its present stage. God has given us time prior to the ultimate coming of — 
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_ His Kingdom, not to be spent in passive waiting but for our active witness 
in the world. Witnessing to Christ is the way in which man cooperates with 
God’s purpose of hastening the process of history. 

(3) The Church is a part of the Gospel and is the vehicle on which the 
Kingdom enters the world. The Church is not to be seen statically as merely 
an end in itself, but must be seen functionally in terms of its apostolic task. 
In fulfilling this task it is itself built up. 

(4) Evangelism is not limited by any dominant form which, for a time, 
it has taken upon itself. It is the bringing of the gospel to bear on all aspects 
of human life in the world, be they personal.or social, rural or industrial, 
cultural or political, theoretical or pedestrian, religious or secular, inside 
the churches or outside of them. All human beings in the world in all states 
of their existence (ranging from completely unevangelized to semi-evangelized) 
___and all factors which determine their existence are frontiers of the Church’s 
__ evangelistic engagement with the world. Geographical extension to various 
___ regions of the earth is a result of evangelism, but evangelism itself, the pene- 
tration of the gospel into the human world in all its width and depth, is 
a multi-dimensional movement. 

a. (5) Evangelism thus is not an optional interest for special Christians but 
‘ is meant to be for all Christians the purpose, meaning and vocation of their 
lives. We need not fear that life will thereby be made. most uninteresting 


A _and dreary. On the contrary, it gains purpose and meaning and truly becomes 
iy the life abundant as it finds its continuity with God’s own purpose and action 
of salvation. 2 

~ __ (6) Merely to repeat such statements as “Jesus Christ saves me’, and 
“Jesus Christ has died for us”, anywhere at any time to anybody is not evang- 
Le elism. It may very likely be slogan-mongering. Evangelism is to put the 
% - truth which these statements embody for us in a language that can be under- 


stood by the modern man in his modern situation. We must be faithful 
-- to God’s Revelation, and yet our message must be relevant. We must take 
the world seriously, be really interested in the modern man and in what he is 
interested in, try desperately to understand his mind and heart, and strive 
to identify ourselves with him in his suffering and need for deliverance. Love 
does include all of these. Then we shall acquire the gift of using unpious 
- language and become conversant in a way conducive to evangelism. Since 
this is so, it is obvious that, while we must be ready to be called to frontiers 
~ anywhere and to go through the process of acclimatization and indigenization 
- _ necessary to responsible evangelism there, the economical use of the resources 
of the Church necessarily requires that, as a general principle, the good 
strategy be to put Christians in situations which they can more easily know 
from within. 
- (7) The churches of the last two centuries thought of their task of evangel- 
ization mainly in geographical terms. Hence the missionary movement. 
This was natural and necessary as geographical frontiers did constitute the 
main challenge. Thanks to its vision of taking the gospel to the “‘uttermost 
parts of the earth’’, churches exist today in almost all lands. In other words, 
the non-Christian forces in those parts of the earth are now being engaged 
_ by Christian forces which are right there and which can therefore witness 
to the world more effectively. 
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(8) It is perhaps providential that the reality of the evangelizing younger 
churches and the awareness of the multi-dimensional nature of evangelism 
should emerge on the scene side by side. It probably suggests that the time 
has come for the whole Church to review the distribution of its forces and 
to see if it is engaging the world on the various frontiers in proportion to 
their cruciality today. In giving too literal and primarily geographical an 
understanding to Christ’s command to go to “all nations”, we may be 
deepening a distinction which is today quite arbitrary and artificial. The 
real distinction is between Apostolate and the absence of it. This does not 
necessarily imply that a number of foreign missionaries in India, Africa, etc. 
should be sent back to man the frontiers in Europe and North America. 
But it does call for a rediscovery of the fuller meaning of the apostolic mission, 
a reassessment of the total Christian evangelistic situation in the world today, 
and a rational proportion in the distribution of the available resources. Also, 
this implies planning and working in a much more ecumenical and inter- 
national way than hitherto realized. 

(9). Are we then opposed to sending people abroad as missionaries ? 
We are not. We do suggest, however, that while the form of going abroad 
remains, its meaning is changing. We have been led to see more clearly than 
before that God has not distributed all His gifts and all fruits of the Holy 
Spirit in an equalitarian fashion. The Communion of Saints is the way in 
which individuals and communities in the Church, glorifying God for the 
gifts which have been bestowed upon them severally, use and multiply them ~ 
and strengthen each other in them. This seems to have been in St. Paul’s 
mind when he said of his anticipated visit to Rome : ‘‘I long to see you, that I 
may impart to you some spiritual gifts to strengthen you, that is, that we may 
be mutually encouraged by each other’s faith, both yours and mine.’ The 
unplumbed treasure in the gospel cannot be fully made manifest by anything 
less than the whole of mankind. The Christ whom we are yet to know is 
even greater than we can conceive of now. To Him we cannot offer the full 
worship and bear the full witness until His richness has been refracted by 
the Redeemed Humanity through every facet of the world’s diverse cultures. 
Thus, while evangelism is to build up the Body of Christ through our witness 
and happens wherever the true Church exists, missions today necessarily 
becomes a means for the interflow, cross-fertilization and mutual aid within 
the Church, among its parts. It is for the sharing of God’s gifts special to 
particular bodies of Christians, to the end that they may all rise from: their 
particularism and that the whole Church may be edified and made more 
powerful in its apostolic task. While evangelism is the substance of the 
Church’s task and is the glorious vocation of all Christians, missionary 
occupations bear no extra “halo” but are taken up by particular Christians. 
who are fitted for them, just as other Christians take up other occupations. 
for which they are qualified. 

(10) But, has not this conception of missions ignored the fact that the 
younger churches are existing in lands where large masses of people have 
never yet heard the gospel? This fact is not really ignored. If the frontiers 
which are found to surround the Church everywhere are taken seriously, it is 
inevitable that the immediate responsibility for evangelism at any particular 
frontier or in any particular region should normally lie with that part of the 
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_ Church which can, by virtue of its cultural affinity, geographical nearness 
and other advantages, most naturally and economically fulfil it. But let us 
add immediately that that church needs to know that it is working on behalf 
of the whole Church Universal and, of course, the backing of the whole 
Church ought to be made available to it in all forms feasible, limited only 
by the necessity of the whole Church of Christ allocating its resources correctly 
from the standpoint of its total engagement with the world. 

(11) But, once more, are we not playing up romantically and dangerously 

the “strength” of the younger churches? Can we seriously expect them to 
be in a position today really to enrich the life of the Church Universal? Are 
they really ready to bear the responsibilities we want to put on them? Let 
us not allow relative strength and weakness to condition our definitive thinking 
on missions today. Our emphasis has been put on the sharing and multi- 
plication of God’s grace, not man’s poverty. The vision of the tremendous 
task facing a younger church will only drive it to depend more resolutely 
on the strength of God, to understand more deeply the true nature of the 

_ Church, and to appreciate more healthily the fellowship of the saints in their 
interdependence, mutual prayer and unconditional assistance. Only as all 
vestiges of parasitism and patronage are eliminated, and only as the younger 
churches come to be truly themselves can they truly be of God and truly 
join in the give and take of the Church Universal. _ 

(12) But have. we not drastically altered the meaning of the word 
“missions” ? It is not we who alter it. It is the missionary movement which 
has come to the end of one stage and the beginning-of another. If the ecumen- 

ical movement is “the great, new fact of our era’, it is only right that every 
activity in the Church should re-examine and redefine its raison d’étre in 
reference to that hew fact. What we thus establish may be something different 
from “‘missions”’ in its traditional sense. But the word itself is only of second- 
ary importance. If the new concept stretches the meaning of the-old word 

too far, we have either to get used to it or to use some other word. 

(13) But how can this outlook help to increase the number of missionary 
recruits? If the theme developed above is generally right, we should not be 
so utilitarian as to expect it to serve us as one additional way to get missionary 
recruits. It rather demands that we face its critical repercussions for our 
work, organization and education in relation to missions. After all, we cannot 
conceive it as our basic task to mobilize students to go to the missionary societies 
to be sent abroad. Our basic task is invariably to confront students with the 
Christian gospel in such a way that they will see the point of redemption, of 
the Church, of evangelism, of ecumenicity and of missions — all in relation 
to the realities around them today. And the right consequences will follow. 
3 The above is merely an attempt to bring some order to my own mind, 
after Rolle, and the attempt is necessarily a subjective and reflective one. 
- You will be quite mistaken if you take this as the conclusions of the group 
at Rolle. Especially regarding the definition of the raison d’étre for foreign 
- missions today, the discussion is only now opened and not concluded. Also, 

- space has not allowed me to write about the Rolle discussion on missions 
and ecumenism. But I do hope you will read the complete report and statement 
in The Student World, first quarter, 1952, which will be a special number on 


Evangelism and Missions. Yours sincerely, K.H. Tina. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT OF JAPAN 


Ktvoko TAKEDA 


The Student Christian Movement of Japan is a minority group struggling 
with the task of proclaiming the unique Gospel of Christ among non-Christian 
students who have put their faith in other religions or ideologies. The whole 
Christian community is only 320,000 in a total population of 80,000,000. 
Recently our educational system has been changed, and many “‘higher schools” 
and technical schools have been raised to the status of colleges and univer- — 
sities, making a total of 308 colleges and universities and 281 junior colleges, 
with approximately a half million students. Less than 10,000 of them 
participate in the S.C.M., which is made up of 160 Y.M.C.A. and 36 Y.W.C.A. 
groups, and of these only one-fifth or one-sixth are baptized Christians. 

Because of our historical background, the student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A 
are not united into a S.C.M., but remain separate as parts of their total 
national organizations. But they work together as a joint Movement on 
many aspects of their program. This is essential because each needs the 
contributions of the other, and also because our universities and colleges 
have already adopted a co-educational system. However, we are not yet 
ready for a united Movement, and our organizational development in the ~ 
future will depend upon the real needs of the Student Movement as well | 
as on those of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. . 


University life today — 

During the period of the re-establishment of universities in Japan there 
has been a great deal of confusion about their purpose, and lack of leadership 
has made this problem more complicated and difficult. Under the old system 
the university was either an ivory tower for academic research for its own 
sake or a place for specialization in certain fields for use after graduation. 
However, in the future general and cultural education will be more emphasized 
in order to educate the students for good citizenship, while academic research 
and specialization will be done in their graduate work. There has been much 
discussion among students and professors on the purpose of the university, 
good citizenship, and academic research and specialization in knowledge 
and techniques. Some are willing to adopt the new ideas, while others are 
anxious to keep the old pattern. A few are seeking for a way to combine 
the two. 

However, it is extremely difficult to actualize any one of these three 
elements in university life in Japan today. If one says that the university ~ 
is a place to educate students as good citizens, the question arises at once: 
what are the qualities of a good citizen in a society which is struggling for 
change in order to establish new social justice? Is a good citizen: one who 
can adjust himself smoothly to the present society ? Or is he one who stands 
against it and works for change ? If one says that the university is for academic 
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research, it will be pointed out that the university 
in post-war Japan is not an ivory tower for 
such research, but a place of social struggle, 
and unless this is taken into consideration, 
academic freedom cannot be achieved. Last 
year what seemed to be the beginning of a 
whirlwind purge of liberal, popular professors 
caused a great student strike in the Tokyo 
universities, which was led by Communist 
students. This strike was supported by the 
majority of the students because it was consid- 
ered as a crisis of academic freedom as well as 
of the freedom of a citizen. However, during 
the strike many conscientious students realized 
that it was not really an effort to secure academic 
freedom, but an instrument of Communist 
political action, because these strikes were 
directed against professors who were themselves 
struggling for academic freedom and social 
Kiyoko Takeda in Geneva justice. 
Those students who are indifferent to or 

‘disillusioned with political questions and action prefer to concentrate on their 
own studies. For many students it is a safe way of escape and compromise, 
while for more thoughtful students it is a wise effort to build their ground 
steadily and patiently in order to prepare for future leadership in theory 
and action. Many others have no time to think about these questions 
because they are too busy with their Arbeit — outside work to earn money 
for their tuition and living expenses. 

It is within this university life in Japan today that the Student Christiam 
Movement finds its own problems and tasks. ae 


Christians on the campus . 


When the war ended the majority of the youth were Seely disillusioned 
and had lost all faith in their older leaders. Students were critical of their 
professors, and this attitude was reflected very clearly in the general student 
movement. Students looked on professors as administrators of undemocratic 
universities or as belonging to the past and having no understanding of the 
struggles of youth. Many professors believed that this was one of the most 
tragic features of the situation on the post-war campuses. 

After the war the Student Christian Movement started as a “new Move- 
ment’, ignoring the tradition and leadership of the old S.C.M. But during 
the years of struggle as a minority group on the campus, its members have come 
to recognize their urgent need for cooperation with professors and leaders in 
facing the problems with which they are now confronted and challenged. 
Christian professors and students have come to recognize the importance 
of their contribution, not only to the improvement and strengthening of 
Christian groups, but to the establishment of an integrated university. The 


Japanese S.C.M: is trying to strengthen Christianity in Japan by working —. 


with these two Christian groups on the campus. 
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Main emphases in the S.C.M. program 


In recent years our S.C.M. program has emphasized four things: (1) a 


real understanding of the Gospel through Bible study, the study of theology, 
worship, etc. ; (2) our relationship to the Church and the question of ecumenism; 
(3) the university, and (4) socio-political questions. However last year at 
our summer conferences, which studied the university question, including 
Christian responsibility for socio-political problems~on the campus, we 
recognized two points of weakness. One was the lack of a real grasp of 
Christian thinking and of vitality in our own faith, and the other was a failure 
to understand social problems because of our ignorance of social science. 
As a result of these weaknesses, our students were puzzled by the burning 
issues which confronted them. Since that time we have been especially empha- 
sizing the need for strengthening our S.C.M. members in these two points. 


Towards a vital faith 


Our S.C.M. is often criticized as being a Bible study movement because 
most of our groups do only Bible study. In spite of the relevance of this 
criticism, it is extremely important for many of our student groups to concen- 
trate on Bible study, because most of their members are not Christians. 
This is especially true in non-Christian colleges. In Christian colleges Bible 
study has either become a kind of custom, or has developed as a result of 
the regular curriculum failing to present the students with a vital challenge 
and confrontation with Christ. It is therefore necessary to strengthen the 
faith both of the nucleus of the S.C.M. and of the new members. The danger 
is that we often fall either into a pietistic emphasis or mere academic and 


theological considerations, which do not result in a vital awakening of the 


students’ faith. It is a serious question why, in spite of our great emphasis 
on Bible study, this faith does not grow into a vital force which would lead 
them to live as strong Christians, serving their fellow students and proclaiming 
to them the unique Gospel of Christ. This is the most fundamental problem 
of our S.C.M. 

Realizing this, we are trying to improve our S.C.M. through renewed 
leadership in and new approaches to Bible study. We have planned special 
conferences for Bible study leaders, and have emphasized Christian fellowship 


in worship as well as in life, and the practice of our faith in individual as well - 


as social life. 


Study in social science 


All during the last year the question of “‘peace” and the strike against 
the “‘red purge’ whirled around the campus. Especially when confronted 
by the peace movement of the Communists, our students struggled to find 
Christian criteria for making their decision. It was extremely dangerous 
for them to arrive at simple conclusions in the most complicated socio-political 
problems when they were so uninformed in the two above-mentioned areas. 

Last autumn in Tokyo and other areas we held three series of study confer- 
ences on socio-political problems, especially on the question of peace. The 
first was concerned with the Christian concept of peace and justice in the 
Bible, absolute pacifism and Christian realism as questions of Christian 


social ethics,-and the relation of Christianity to the problems of economics — 
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and political science. The second session was devoted mainly to an effort 
_ to understand the social struggle of the world and the policies of various 
_ Japanese political parties in this field. The last session dealt with the relation 
of the university to society, especially with the purpose of university education, 
_and academic freedom dnd social responsibility in the university, and their 
limits. These conferences were simply the beginning of our efforts in this 
field, and we plan to continue the project in our S.C.M. program. 
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Towards action 


Last year for the first time we had a ‘Students in Industry” program 
in Tokyo and Osaka. The students lived and worshipped together for a 
month. They worked in factories during the day, and in the evening did 
_ Bible study, heard lectures on Christian ethics and economic and social 
problems, and participated in discussions. The life of workers in a factory 
was a completely new world for these middle-class students, and’ it was a 
valuable experience for them to realize the difficulty and: importance of 
becoming themselves part of the life of the workers and of doing evangelical 
work among them. It has broken the abstractness and sentimentality of 
their interest in social problems and social science, as well as the abstractness 
of their Christian faith. We are planning to continue this project in the future. 
Similar efforts have been made by Christian medical students and by agri- 
cultural students in the farming areas. 
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Christian professors 


Finally I would like to say a word about our work among Christian 
professors. We have been organizing these professors in all universities in 
Japan because we feel it is terribly important that they should join in our 
evangelical task. We wish them not only to participate in the S.C.M. as 
leaders and advisers, but also to proclaim Christianity in their lectures, acad- 
emic work and personal life in the universities. Last year we began holding 
Christian professors’ conferences to which we invited people from all fields. 
This year we held a large conference on the Christian concept of history, 
including the question of their task on the campus. It is very valuable for 
these professors to face together their common problems and task in the 
‘universities. 

This summer the three commissions on theology, philosophy and pedagogy, 
on social science, and on natural science will hold separate conferences to 
tackle the question of the relationship of Christianity and academic truth in 
their own fields. The group of social scientists, which includes members of 
various schools of economic thought, has also been carrying on a very interest- 
ing study of the “‘concept of man” as seen by these schools. 

Thus as a minority group on the campus, Christian professors and students 
are trying to proclaim the Gospel of Christ in the heart of university life 
today. And I believe their strength is growing. 
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Material in the News Sheet may be reprinted in other publications with- 
out special permission, with a credit line, “Reprinted from the World’s 
Student Christian Federation News Sheet’. 
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MEDITATION 


The Congregation at Babylon : Thoughts on the 137th Psalm by Horst Dzubba* 


THE CONFESSION OF GUILT 


It is well to notice that the congregation in Babylonian captivity makes no outcry 
against the world power of Babylon. Although living in Babylon, they are not of 
Babylon. On the contrary, it is Zion, in the middle of Babylon, which is the inex- 
haustible source of their life, the limitless security of God’s steadfastness. God’s 
congregation has been judged and is unable from its own resources to contribute to 
the support of its life and, still less, to loose its chains. In Babylon this is not its 
task, nor is it its purpose of existence. It has something else to do : to think unceas- 
ingly of Zion! And so Zion moves into Babylon, becoming the centre of the life of 
the congregation. But this has fruitful consequences. Where Zion is remembered, 
there are tears. Where the presence of Zion is strongly felt, there silence reigns. 
Where Zion becomes a living reality, there is no action. In this way Zion in Babylon 


creates a guilty conscience and ultimately the congregation’s confession of sin. It is 


the. Lord Himself who leads the people to confess its guilt. Why else should the 
congregation be in Babylon... ? 


THE APPEAL OF THE WORLD POWER 


It is significant that the community’s silent accusation is being noticed by Baby- 
lon. Obviously it creates apprehension to see Israel weeping. Therefore Babylon 
calls for a gay song. But the congregation knows the intentions of Babylon. We 
remember that according to the witness of Scriptures, the congregation is constantly 
being confronted by the powers of ““Babylon” who wish to build a city and a tower 
whose top should reach heaven, in order to exalt their name... Because of God’s 
command, Abraham must leave just this country, so that the Lord may create a 
great people whom He will give a great name through which all generations on earth 
will be blessed... The Lord delivers his people from Egypt’s rule and commands the 
house of David in Jerusalem to exhibit his royal might as the law-giving power over - 
all peoples... Thus Zion becomes the antithesis to Babylon. At the present Babylon 
is triumphant : Sing us a song of Zion! The congregation under her authority — 
so Babylon thinks — should sing joyfully according to her measures. Why should 
there be weeping and lamenting when there is this magnificent power which only 
wants peace on earth ?) Obviously, Babylon is not happy about the presence of this 
foreign body, and therefore she tries to wipe away this black spot on her colourful 
gown by mild and even humane methods. 


THE CONGREGATION’S RESPONSE 


‘“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land !’’. Israel apparently does not 
obey Babylon. The answer to the great power’s request is a rhetorical question ! 
The congregation stands firmly against the request of Babylon. The apparently 
friendly and reasonable appeal starts no discussion about whether and how far obedi- 
ence is possible. The appeal of Babylon creates no problem for the congregation : 
its meaning is clear. May the Lord make the tongue and the hand useless if a song 
of Zion is sung according to the tune of Babylon. To sing joyfully, here and now, 
would mean nothing else than to scorn the judgment of God and to renounce the 
confession of guilt. To obey Babylon at this moment would be to put Babylon in 


' Translated from Unterwegs, Berlin. 
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the place of Zion and acknowledge her as a new Lord and God. In fact, the con- 


gregation would not even be true to Babylon herself, if her command were followed. 
For thereby, Babylon would be freed — to her own detriment — from the nightmare 
which obsesses her through the congregation’s silent remembrance of Zion. Oh, 
how Babylon tempts! But Israel stands firm. It holds fast to Zion because it has 
the support of the Lord’s right hand. And so, in the midst of Babylon, through the 
resistance of the congregation, Zion becomes visible. It is the Lord himself who lets 
his people now declare — right in the face of the great power — what makes his 
name shine so brightly. This event can happen only in the congregation which fears 
God and suffers under Babylon. 


THE GLORIFICATION 


“Remember O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem...” Babylon 
is not the only power which seeks to destroy Israel. Edom has also raised its hand 
against the Lord. But when the congregation asks God to remember Edom, it is 
obvious that it is not to damn them to hell but to recommend Edom to God’s fatherly 
arm. Only in this way Edom receives the opportunity of praising’God for having 
chosen Israel. What else could be its meaning but that Edom also is being called 
upon to confess its guilt ? : 

“Thou daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed...” In the midst of Babylon 
stands Zion, a sign of God’s merciful presence, alone upright in its opposition, yes, 
precisely through the passion of Israel. And now the congregation speaks the words : 
“Happy shall he be, who...” (verse 9) rewards Babylon for what she has done to 
Zion. Babylon has tried to separate Israel from its Lord and thereby to destroy it. 
Babylon has attempted to blot out the name which God has made for himself in 
Zion and set up her own name instead. Babylon is the power which is trying to 
create with her spirit a world-wide kingdom of peace, in which all forces unite in 
proclaiming with one accord her name. Babylon will have nothing to do with Zion. 


_ Wherever it meets Zion it tries in a thousand different ways to add its voice to that 


world-filling choir: Babylon appears to Zion in lovely robes to gather it into her 
protecting arms and make it into a capable, ambitious and joyous member of its 
world. The congregation, however, recognizes Babylon as its opponent. And what 
is this finally but the sign of attacking death! What else is there to-do in the face 
of this assault than to cry to God to exterminate, root and stock, this frightful wit- 


-ness : ““Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” 


We know who is to be blessed. We know the name of the man who has conquered 
death and all its train. Israel knows that Babylon is “‘to be destroyed”’, that is, that it 


is at the mercy of the powers of destruction. The congregation of Jesus Christ in 


the world knows that Babylon has fallen, the city which was responsible for making 
the peoples of the world drunk with its whoredom. 

Now all depends on whether the congregation of Jesus Christ, at whatever waters 
they may sit — whether they roar mightly or murmur soothingly — turn entirely to 


a the word of its Lord. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture is of ““Skrimhytta’’, the mountain house of the Norwegian 
Student Christian Movement. During part of July and August it will be 
the “home” of the W.S.C.F. Study-Chalet. Some places are still open for 
those who might wish to attend these meetings. Application should be made 
to 13, rue Calvin, Geneva. 
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TRAVANCORE 1952 


PLANNING FOR A WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


A group of thirty Christian youth leaders representing five’ecumenical organizations, 
the World Council of Churches, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
Schools Association, the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World’s Y.W.C.A., and 
the Federation, met at Presinge near Geneva on April 13-19 to plan for a World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth to be held in South India at the end of 1952. They were pri- 
vileged to have with them K. M. Simon, of the Syrian Orthodox Church of Travancore, 
newly appointed as organizing secretary for the conference, which is to be held at Christ- 
mas, 1952, in his native country of Travancore, oldest Christian centre in India. Most 
of the sessions of the meeting were devoted to discussing the program of the conference, 
the recruitment and preparation of its delegations, and such practical questions as 
finances and quotas. It is interesting to note that at the end of 1952 and the beginning 
of 1953 a large number of Christian leaders from all over the world will come together 
in India, not only for this World Conference of Christian Youth, which will be attended 
by more than three hundred people, but for the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, the General Committee of the Federation, and several international confer- 
ences of the various other ecumenical organizations. 


ot ys 


At the end of the Presinge meeting, Dr. Robert Mackie, who had chaired some of : 


the working sessions, agreed to draft a letter which would sum up the most important 
decisions made at Presinge with regard to the Travancore conference, so that it would 
be possible to inform all those interested. The letter follows. 


My dear friend, 


I have been asked to write to you about the central line of the World 
Conference of Christian Youth at Travancore in December, 1952. The con- 
ference will be three hundred strong, the pick of the younger leadership of the 
churches and organizations, and more than half will be from Asia. We 
have tried to keep the Asian setting in mind as we have planned this world 
meeting, and in particular to make sure-that our presentation of the Christian 
message should be relevant to the critical needs of youth in Asia. If we can 
meet the challenges which are waiting for us in India, we shall not be out 
of focus for our task anywhere in the world. 

Once again we are basing our program upon group Bible study. Our 
plan is to take seven or eight key passages from different parts of the Bible, 
and to ask the delegates to do some work themselves beforehand in finding 
other relevant biblical references. The passages will be chosen to show the 
plan of God, as we can see it in the Bible. Rather than working at some 
particular book, or following some leaders’ selection of topics, we shall 
trace for ourselves the action of God in human history. This means, for 
example, God’s making of the universe, His forging of a human instrument 


for His purposes, the coming of Jesus Christ, His death and rising again, the — 


gift of the Spirit to the Church at Pentecost, the acts of that Church in human 


history and the promised time when the kingdoms of the world shall become. 


the Kingdom of our Lord. In this way the delegates will travel the Christian 


road together and gain a new sense of the historic present-day reality of — 
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Christian truth. In the face of religious theories, pagan ideologies, and the 


apparently fatal crisis of the modern world, they will see standing out clearly 
the fact of Christ, as the only fact which ultimately matters for mankind. 

A series of addresses will be given, which will not be attempts to go over 
the ground of the Bible study, but to light it up by development and illus- 
tration, so that we can see the immediacy of the biblical events. For example, 
the death of Christ will take on new meaning if it is seen in relation to some 
of the human situations in which the Cross still stands in all its naked horror 
and its redeeming power. Or Pentecost may find its sequence in the splendour 
of the Church, of Word and Sacrament, andthe drabness of the churches 


_ in their self-interest and division. 


With this running preparation, the delegates will, day by day, be plunged 


- into the consideration and discussion of half a dozen areas, in which Christian- 


ity must make a powerful witness or go under. Experienced leaders will 
open up some of the burning problems of our day in plenary discussions, 
which will be followed by closer examination in small groups. For example, 
we realize that words like democracy, freedom and justice, are being bandied 


_ about in an utterly misleading way because they no longer have any commonly 


accepted content. What light on their content do we derive from Christian 


faith ? Or take the individual in his personal and family relationships today ; 


the several patterns are breaking up, and there are no generally accepted 
rules of conduct left. Is the Christian helpless in a sea of uncertainty, or 
does he know where to turn, and is he ready to accept the consequences of 


_ his independence, or dependence, in the environment in which he is placed ? 


I could run on, but perhaps I have said enough to show you that we are 
not arranging for any specially prepared gospel, or any neat solutions in 
Travancore. We hope to enter in a simple and direct way into a fresh under- 
standing of God’s action amongst men, and to see, if only partially, that 
action working out in the most acute situations of today. This is the confer- 


-ence we plan to hold, these are the efforts and the longing we hope to offer 


day by day in worship to the God Who is the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


-and our Father in this troubled moment of human history. 


WORK CAMPS 


The W.S.C.F. has no special work camps but it cooperates with the work 
camp program organized by the Youth Department of the World Council of 
Churches. This year ecumenical work camps have been planned in the United 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Thailand, Japan, Philippine Islands, and various 
parts of Europe. Two camps will be largely student in character. One, in 
Neckarzimmern, Germany, will include ten students each from both Oxford 
and Heidelberg Universities, and ten from other countries ; it takes place from 
July 30 to August 19. Another, in Berlin from July 18 to August 19, 
is being organized in cooperation with the German Studentengemeinde. 
Further information on the whole work camp program may be obtained from 
George Booth, World Council of Churches, 17, route de Malagnou, Geneva. 
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FEDERATION AROUND THE WORLD 


France 


This year the National Congress of 
the French Fédé was held in Algeria, 
March 18-30. During the two weeks of 
Easter vacation the delegates of the 
S.C.M.s of fourteen universities joined 
with a few foreign S.C.M. members, 
among whom we had the joy to wel- 
come a W.S.C.F. secretary, William 
Nicholls, from Great Britain and the 
Anglican Church. : 

We stayed at the educational centre 
of El-Riath, a few miles from Algiers, in 
a setting of green trees and under the 
rays of a tropical sun which burned our 
skins. The first week was essentially 
devoted to work and study. Every evea- 
ing we had a speech on one of the 


aspects of our principal theme: Islam 


All aboard for Algeria ! 
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and Algeria. Several professors, an 
administrator and a missionary spoke on 
Moslem religion, Moslem art, the his- 
tory of Algeria, its present organization 
and the development of missions in this 
country. The afternoon was more 
informal but equally instructive. Our 
conversations with Moslem students, 
physicians, professors and settlers pro- 
vided us with genuine human contacts 
and enabled us to gather varied and 
often diverging information. We thus 
began to realize the extreme complexity 
of Algeria, where the most diverse situa- 
tions and mentalities cross without ever 
mingling: Arabs, natives, old settlers, 
new settlers, large and small land- 
owners, civil servants, intellectuals and 
foreigners who have long been estab- 
lished in Algeria. It is not easy to 
make a synthesis and we cannot 
be satisfied with an a priori value 
judgment. When facing such a 
reality, in all its concreteness and 
utter complexity, it seemed to us 


ourselves : ‘Who is right ? Who 
is wrong? Who has justice on 
his side and who has not 2’, but 
rather search, in an altogether 
different spirit, how we can best 
love all the people we have just 
met — and loving them is doubt- 
less not the same thing as being 
content to judge them. 

The second theme of our con- 
ference was “Our Daily Spiritual 
Life”. It was treated by Max- 
Alain Chevallier and Bill Nicholls. 
The former spoke on “‘Contemp- 


Christians we do not have the 
right to view all things with 
philosophical detachment, but we 
are compelled to think from 
within the living tie which God 
has willed to establish between 
Him and us. The following day 
Bill Nicholls discussed ‘The 
Significance of Our Baptism in 
Our Daily Spiritual Life”: our 
baptism is a fact which we 


that perhaps we should not ask 


lation in Spiritual Life’: as 


var 
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cannot undo and by which every- 

thing is given to us. It is the 

“sacrament of constant union” 

with God and our neighbour. 

Finally, Max-Alain spoke on 

“The Spiritual Life in a Weekly 

Framework”: we do not know 

how to pray; we must acquire 

a free discipline in our prayer 

and our daily worship. 

3 Every day began with worship, 
followed by Bible study centring 
on a text taken from the story of 
the Passion. Each session started 
with a general introduction which 
cleared the ground and explained 
where necessary the meaning of 
certain words. Questions were 
then given us, and small groups 
met to discuss and try to answer 

_them. The leader of the Bible 
study, after receiving the reports 

_ of the group leaders, summed up the 

study. 

_ The second week was in a way a 
practical application of the first. Divided 

'- into three groups, we went to live for 

' four or five days in missionary outposts 

_ in Kabylia, Tizi-Ouzou, EI Maten and 

Azazga. Protestant missions are mostly 

_. foreign. Kabylia is a poor and over- 

_ populated country, whose old and 

__~severe traditions are deeply rooted. In 
that region any form of missions means 

endless patience and endless hope. A 
baptism is a rare and priceless reward. 
When we came back to Algiers our three 
groups compared notes. We had all seen 
about the same Koranic schools, the 
same markets, the same mosques, the 
same houses, but our impressions differed 
considerably since the missions were 
quite different from one another both 
in form and method. Lack of time pre- 
vented us from digging deeply into this 
question of missions in Moslem coun- 
tries, but this problem continues to 
concern each of us personally. 

Perhaps what struck us most of all in 
Algeria was the magnitude, the ommnipres- 
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ence and the impermeability of this reli- _ 


gion which venerates Christ without 
acknowledging Him as the Lord, and 
' also the anonymous multitude of the 
_ miserable crowd milling around us, a 


oo 
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Camping out in Algeria 


Max-Alain Chevallier, General Secretary 


of the French S.C.M., left foreground 


crowd where the life~and death of a 
man seems to matter no more than the 
fate ofan ant. How can we announce 
the Cross and the Resurrection to these 
people? How can we bring them love 
without the risk of misunderstanding ? 
No doubt if we wish to speak the living 
word to them we must give up more and 
more our pious jargon and our old Wes- 
tern way of thinking, and come back 
more faithfully to the spirit-of the Bible. 
It seems to us that such is the first con- 
dition of real Christian witness in 


Algeria. JEAN MONNIER. 


* * * 


The French S.C.M. has asked us to 
publish the following information : 

A welcoming committee for students 
from other countries, who are members of 
the W.S.C.F. and who are passing 
through Paris, will be in operation at the 
headquarters of the.French S.C.M., 
46, rue de Vaugirard, Paris (telephone 
Odeon 31.49), from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. They will have information about 
housing and meals, and printed material 
on Protestantism. The welcoming pro- 
gram will be conducted in cooperation 
with different youth movements and 
centres, C.I1.M.A.D.E., and with the 
youth department of the World Council 
of Churches through Madeleine Barrot. 
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Great Britain 


We have also received the following 
announcement from the British S.C.M. : 


The London S.C.M._ invites any 
members of the Federation to come to 
their Farm Camp at Worcester between 
July 21 and September 1. Details may 
be obtained from the Farm Camp Regis- 
trations Secretary, c/o Annandale, North 
End Road, London N.W. 11. 


* *  * 


This description of a university mission 
held at the Queen’s University, Belfast, 
Ireland, in January, under the name 
Ichthus, is from The Student Movement, 
magazine of the British S.C.M. 


If it is difficult enough to attempt to 
describe a physical object two inches 
from the end of your nose, it is sheer 
lunacy to pretend to describe so unphys- 
ical an object as a mission which had 
its closing service two days ago. This, 
then, is no description, it is a bundle of 
fresh impressions with the dye still 
running. ; 

The backbone of Ichthus was a series 
of five lectures with the general title 
“No Faith of My Own’. The attend- 
ance was not so good that anyone had 
to stand, but neither was it discouraging, 
and day by day it grew noticeably and 
steadily. The real meat was supplied 
by the discussions which sprang out of 
faculty meetings ; these lasted long into 
the early hours and stimulated ques- 


.tionings that are still going on, formally 


and informally. 

No one could have been unaware of 
Ichthus. As he came in the Court 
entrance hall there was a bookstall set 
up, he could hardly avoid having the 
printed programme thrust upon him 
at whatever entrance he came in, he 
had read about it in the press or he had 
heard the Sunday broadcast, he had 
been told by word of mouth about his 
faculty meeting; if he was an engineer 
or a law student he would have heard 


-an address to the whole faculty during 


lecture hours... no one could have been 
unaware of Ichthus. 

The week was planned to coincide 
with the Roman Catholic Students’ 
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Retreat and there was something of 
cooperation. The two bookstalls were 
cheek by jowl, Dr. Casserley and Father 
Daley spoke (on the same side) at the 
debate “That Christianity is an out- 
moded superstition”, there was a joint 
Brains’ Trust and on Saturday night 


. “Monsieur Vincent” was shown. 


The denominational Deans of Resi- 
dences (Irish for Chaplains) Jean Holm, 
Isobel Megaw, Robin Boyd and Jim 
Boyd acted as assistant missioners and 
thereby suffered many a late night. 

There really was something which 
could be offered up to God on Sun- 
day 28: what it was time may tell. 
Whatever else is true or false, Ichthus 
made an impression on Queen’s; we 
shall not know what else it made or 
is making until we discuss, it more fully 
in Heaven. 


Germany 


What a joy to be able to take part 
again after three years in the traditional 
Vertrausenstudenten Conferences of the 
German S.C.M. which gather together 
the students in charge of the local asso- 
ciations in the universities of both West 
and East Germany. The former met in 
Mainz, not far from Frankfurt, and the 
latter in Berlin. Circumstances had sent 
me to many other countries since I had 
last been with them, so it was especially 
interesting to find myself again in this 
well-known setting, yet able to notice 
the changes that had taken place since 
1948. At that time the Evangelische 
Studentengemeinde in Deutschland was 
just beginning to find itself in the new 
form that it had taken after the war, 
which had enabled it to reach a very 
large number of students. What is the 
Studentengemeinde? How can it be 
true to its calling ? These were the main 
questions raised by a Movement which 
was suffering from “growing pains’. 
Student chaplains and students were not 
quite clear as to how to relate and coor- 
dinate their work. What I found this 
time was a Movement solidly established 
and well articulated, preoccupied essen- 
tially with its missionary task in the 
secularized university milieu. The spirit 
of initiative of the students, as well as 
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very valuable. Deeply concerned to 
ground their action in the university and 
public life in a solid faith and prayer 
life, they were not afraid to face squarely 


_ their difficulties, weaknesses and failures 
_ in order to overcome them in the future. 


It was moving to see how much the 
fellowship of the world Church means 
for those who seldom have an oppor- 
tunity of outside contacts. A student 
who attended one of the conferences 
wrote: “To be for these days in the 
living and visible community of the 
Church of Christ in the world was for us 
like a miracle. This contact provided us 


' with a source of real spiritual and psy- 
_ chological strength, and it was a wonder- * 


ful privilege to live for a short time in 
such close fellowship with Christians 
from other countries and parts of the 
world.”” And how much we ourselves 


need to get in touch with those Student 
_ Movements which face the difficult pro- 


blem of having too many students (up to 
two to four hundred a week) for their 
Bible study sessions. 

When at the end of my -visit I tore 


_ myself away from so many friends and 
took off in the clouds to come back to 


Geneva, I was carrying with me the 


- most precious of Easter presents — a 


faith revitalized by the fact that I had 


once again witnessed the power of the 


living Christ in lives that radiate in our 
dark world His peace, freedom and love 


_ in a way that makes one realize that He 


is the Lord, whatever outward appear- 


- ances may be. 


MARIE-JEANNE DE HALLER. 


South Africa 


This report of a national camp at 
Mataliele, January 4-19, arranged by 
the Student Christian Association of 
Natal and the Division of Soil Conserva- 


tion of the Department of Agriculture, 


with the help of the Division of Adult 
Education of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Science, is from The 


f S.C.A. Newsletter. 


In the beautiful valley of the Kenegha 
River near the southern border of 


their interest in present-day issues, made _ 
_ their Bible study and discussion periods 
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Basutoland, 63 campers made their 
home under canvas during the month 
of January. They lived and worshipped 
in the open air. They travelled on 
government trucks into the heart of 
Basutoland. They swam in the Orange 
River. They saw the Roman Catholic 
Mariazell Mission further up the valley, 
where the local sandstone has been used 
in the construction of a beautiful church 
and numerous school buildings. In the 
plain they practised soil conservation 
under summer skies. They listened to 
lectures about the Native Reserves. 
Nightly they saw films — religious, cul- 
tural, and about soil conservation. And 
their comings and goings were lighted 
by deepening Christian friendship. 

So great was the stir of public interest 
that three news bulletins were broad- 
cast, and detailed camp reports were tele- 
phoned to Durban newspapers every 
day. African Films have expressed a 
wish to send a unit to film similar camps 
in the near future. 

... Approximately 2,000 pine trees 
were planted high in the catchment areas 
of eroding ravines. It was said that 
these would stand as a living token for 
years to come to the Africans of neigh- 
bouring reserves. Chiefs and headmen 
have seen and will be brought to see what 
the gratuitous work of witnessing Christ- 
ians can achieve. Down in the valley 
no less than fifteen boulder weirs in 20, 
30 and 40 foot deep ravines were con- 
structed by the boys in the camps — 
sometimes with the aid of a three-ton 
block and tackle equipment. 

What lovely derision and fun filled the 
pages of the camp evening newspaper, 
The Kenega Knockout! What a grand 
service to country and fellows — and 
it all happened and gains momentum 
under the banner: ““Make Jesus King’. 


Australia 


The following is taken from a report by 
Frank Engel, General Secretary of the 
Australian S.C.M. 


The Annual Conference of the Aus- 
tralian S.C.M., one of the year’s signi- 
ficant events in Australian church and 
university life, was held in January 1951, 


at Armidale, New South Wales, with 
‘350 students and leaders from all facul- 
ties in all Australian universities. Dur- 
ing the conference a Business Conven- 
tion day was held which resulted in a 
revision of the Aim and Basis of the 
Movement, which now reads as follows : 

“The Aim of the Movement is: to 
confront students with Jesus Christ and 
His Gospel; to lead them to commit 
themselves to Him and His way of life ; 
to help them to grow into His likeness 
and in the understanding of the Christian 
faith ; to unite them in the fellowship of 
His Church and in the devotion of their 
whole lives to the service of the: King- 
dom of God. zs 

“The Basis of the Movement is faith 
in the living God — Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit — who makes Himself 
known to us through the Scriptures and 
in the life of the Church.” 

The theme of the conference, “‘Jesus 
and People’’, was presented in a series 
of five studies based on a study book 
of the same name, and in the main 
addresses on ‘“‘Jesus our Contemporary”’, 
“Vocation and Stewardship’, “Jesus 
Confronts Modern Thought”, “‘Christ 
and Caesar’, “Jesus and World Unity” 
and ‘“‘Jesus in His Church”. The after- 
noons were given over to recreation, a 
musical session for the learning of folk 
songs, and, with one of those quick 
touches of contrast which are the mark 
of the conference, “‘The Silence Period’’, 
a moving and deeply refreshing period 
of quiet, in which we learned to detach 
ourselves from all concerns, and to 
become quiet in body and spirit. The 
evening tutorials consisted of a series of 
fourteen lecture-discussions on a great 
variety of subjects, including among 
others, ‘Introduction to the Bible’, 
“The Ecumenical Movement”, ‘‘Reli- 
gion and the Novelist”, ‘““The Church in 
Near Asia and the Pacific’, ““Evangelism 
in Industrial Areas’, “The Communist 
Interpretations of the World Scene” and 
“The Church and International Order’’. 
Following evening prayers, there was a 
“Heckle Hour” in which the morning 
speaker was questioned by his audience. 

My own major impressions of the 
conference were that there was a very 
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fine spirit of fellowship, and that there _ 


was a particularly strong emphasis on 
vocation. The idea of vocation seemed 
to get home in a particularly strong way. 
I know that numbers of students now 
regard their university studies and their 
life’s work ina new light as a result of 
the conference. 

The main conference was preceded by 
a Theological Students’ Conference which 
studied ‘“‘The Sacraments”, and was 
followed by a one day conference of the 
Missionary Service Fellowship. It opened 
with an address on ““The Urgency and 
Crisis of the Church’s Mission” by 
Bishop David Hand of New Guinea, who 
gave a broad survey of the task con- 
fronting the Church in her overseas res- 
ponsibilities, and analyzed the contri- 
bution which the Church in Australia 
could make by confronting students 
with the demand for personal service. 
There was almost a grimness in the way 
the Bishop faced students with the 
difficulties of missionary service, and 
pressed upon them the necessity for 
whole-souled dedication. 

The Missionary Service Fellowship 
also ran a very successful “‘shop”’ at the 
annual conference, and the money raised 
will be given to the Federation to help 
to bring a Burmese delegate to the Asian 
Leaders’ Training Course in Indonesia 
in December. 


This series of conferences demons- 
trated beyond doubt the deep and 
sometimes agonizing concern of stu- 


dents in the Movement to relate the. 


insights of religion to the concerns of 
daily life. It came out in the closing 
address of the Theological Students’ 
Conference on “The Relevance of the 
Sacraments to Daily Living”. It was 
the preoccupation of the Officers’ Con- 
ference, as leaders worked out plans for 
penetrating the secular assumptions and 
practices of modern university life. The 
addresses at the Annual Conference were 
all concerned with the need to make 
clear this relationship between religion 
and life, while the tutorials were serious 
and prolonged attempts to shed Christ- 
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~ always are. 


At Armidale 


- Frank Engel (second from right ) with (from tor. ) 
Rosalie McCutcheon, Relief Secretary, Bishop 
and Mrs. Burgmann, Bert Wyllie (in rear) 


and Val Brown, 


_ Vice Chairmen of the Australian S.C.M. 


ian light on vital contemporary social 
and political problems. j 

The students were critical, as they 
They criticized the secular 


spirit of the universities. They were 


- impatient at the disunity of the Church, 


its isolation from life, its too frequent 
acceptance of its “‘middle-class’” char- 
acter, and its inability to see its mission 
as an instrument for the conversion of 
Australian society to Christian ends and 
purposes. But we should not mistake 
the keenness of their desire to make 
things different, for their criticism is 
not made from outside the Church. It is 
made from within, for the Movement 
sees itself as part of the Church, and 
indeed it has been one of the great 
training grounds for leaders in the move- 
ment towards a world Church, “the 
great new fact of our time’. 

It is surely of very great significance 
that our Jubilee Year in this country 
should open with this conference of 
Christian students in the highlands of 
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New England. For, as they 
return to their life and work in 
the universities of the country, 
eager to relate Christian faith to 
life, and impatient for action, 
they will bring not only a new 
quality to academic life, but the 
promise of better things for the 
Commonwealth in the making. 


New Zealand 2 


The following report of their 
Annual conference is based on an 
article in Student, magazine of 
the New Zealand S.C.M. 


If the 1950-51 conference had 
no other justification, it would 
have immensely been worthwhile 
for the simple fact that it brought 
many people nearer to God. 
Under the combined influence of 
the general attitude of the con- 
ference delegates, the atmosphere 

_-of the lovely Knox College Chapel, 
' the very competent leadership in 
devotions, and the Holy Spirit 
working in the hearts of all of 


us, the conference reached a 
standard of quiet devotional 
intensity which is unparalleled in 


recent years. The Chapel became the 
accepted centre of all activity and 
was of tremendous value in its constant 
insistence that, despite our differences 
in theological debates, we are funda- 
mentally united in a common faith. 

The study circles based their work on 
a series of five studies on the Atone- 
ment, “Agnus Dei’, by the S.C.M. | 
General Secretary, Norman Gilkison. 
The treatment of the studies seems to 
have been marked not so much by the 
brilliance of the thought which they 
provoked, but rather by the intensity 
with which they were undertaken and 
by the way in which their subject became 
part of the whole living of the conference. 

The tutorials had as their subject 
“Sacrifice in the Old Testament’’, 
explaining what was involved in the 
Hebrew notion of sacrifice and showing 
how all the main elements of the Old 
Testament sacrifice were present in the 
death of our Lord. 


The evening addresses were a hetero- 
geneous lot, including such subjects as 
“The Courts and the Community”, 
which involved a discussion of the 
nature of our responsibility towards the 
laws of the community and towards 
those who break them; “‘Some Stan- 
dards of Judgment in Art and Litera- 
ture’, a reminder of the relevance of 
moral questions in the realms of art, 
and “Faith and Reason’, which empha- 
sized the. importance for the Christian 
evangelist in the university of having the 
knowledge and competence which can 
enable him to show the reasonableness 
of the Christian faith, the strong histor- 
ical and philosophical evidence for the 
tenets of Christian doctrine, and the 
flaws which may exist in the philosophy 
of an opponent. One evening the 
reading of the scene from Eliot’s play, 
The Cocktail Party, which portrays the 
sense of emptiness, of being cut off, 
which he calls a sense of sin, resulted in 
a discussion which made a_ personal 
challenge to all: in order to help people 
who have this feeling to fill in the gap of 
returning to God, first examine your 
own faith and life for gaps which may 
be there ; if you are staving off a decision, 
face it and make it. There were also 
two missionary addresses, one on the 
general methods and aims of the world- 
wide missionary movement and the 
situation in China, and the other on 
the Melanesian Mission. 

‘In evaluating what the conference had 
meant to him personally, the writer of 
the report said: “It was rich in human 
relationships, old friendships renewed 
and new ones made; it was stimulating 
and fruitful in terms of study, address 
and tutorial, and devotionally it pro- 
vided a haven from past sin and error, 
and a challenge to go out and do better 
in the future. Never to have attended 
an S.C.M. conference is to miss an 
experience which, in terms of the best 
and most important things in life, is the 
most vivid this country has to offer to a 
Christian student.’ 
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Belgium — 
The Belgian S.C.M. has sent us the 
following report. 


Pierre Mahillon, former General Secre- 
tary of the Belgian S.C.M., was for the 
second time requested by the ecumenical 
group of the Faculty of Theology of 
Louvain to speak on the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The audience, 
which consisted of secular and regular 
young priests, took a fraternal interest 
in Christian action in universities since 
John Mott. One student asked for some 
documentation on the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the British S.C.M. Others 
seemed disappointed to learn that our 
Movements had not yet surmounted 
the crisis of Bible study, at least Bible 
study in common. Is it spiritual depth 
or exotism that draws Catholics to the 
Bible and Protestants to liturgy? A 
recent article of Abbé Joly, student pas- 


_tor of the Cité Universitaire of Paris; 


published by the Benedictine periodical 
Esprit et Vie, indicates at any rate the 
seriousness of a return to the Book that 
never deceives. 


United States 


We are happy to have this fuller 
report of a meeting on which Marie- 
Jeanne de Haller reported briefly in our 
last number. : 


The first National Canterbury Asso- 
ciation of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States became a reality on 
December 31 when 130 college students 
met in Michigan for a five-day conven- 
tion. The students, representing more 
than 250,000 members of Episcopal 
college groups, drafted and ratified a 
constitution forming an association 
which gives them a greater opportunity 
to make a positive Christian contribu- 
tion to their campuses ; they will work 
under the motto, “Pro Christo Per 
Ecclesiam Ad Collegium’’. 

An executive commission of sixteen 
members will work with the Rev. Roger 
Blanchard, Executive Secretary for Col- 
lege Work of the National Council. 
Scott Jones, convention chairman, who 
last summer was an observer at the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 


conference in Biévres, France, was 


elected representative to the United 
Student Christian Council. 

During the National Constitutional 
Convention, December 27 to January 1, 
delegates were addressed by leading 
churchmen and workers in student 
movements. Among the speakers was 
Marie-Jeanne de Haller, who said that 


even as the Episcopal students were sur- 


mounting their local and _ regional 
differences to form a national associa- 
tion, so. differences in origins, commun- 
ions, and nationalities were overcome by 


_.members of the W.S.C.F. through their 


participation in the international organ- 
ization. Miss de Haller’s talk on the 
work of the W.S.C.F. so impressed the 


delegates that they voted to give her. 


their convention offering for her work 
in the Federation. 

Underlying the movement of the 
Episcopal college students was a deep 


-concern over the secularism of life on 


college and university campuses and the 
desire to make Christianity known 
among students on a national level. At 
the same time there was evident an 
awareness of the importance of interna- 
tional issues. i 

The Rt. Rev. Norman Nash, Bishop 


; - of Massachusetts, addressed the students 


and declared that despite the anxieties 


‘of the present day, Christians can look 


to the new year with hope and confid- 


ence. Although “‘futurity is unfathom- 


able’, Americans must not assume that 
they are the blessed people, that God is 
only on their side, Bishop Nash warned. 
They must, however, “‘see the right as 
God gives them to see the right”. The 


hope of the world lies in the entrance of 
God into human life, of eternity into 
time. Therefore while the Christian 
views the world struggle seriously, he 
knows that his ultimate trust lies in God 
who is beyond this world yet who enters 
our life today as in the past. 

In their message the students stated : 


We students of the Protestant Epis-— 


copal Church in the U.S.A. in con- 
vention assembled believe that students 
today ténd to relegate the Living Christ 
to an inferior position in their lives and 
to accept in His stead a comfortably 
nominal Christianity. We believe that 
unless man builds a society founded 
upon and permeated by the love for 
God under the Lordship of Christ, the 
result will be continued disintegration 
of society as evidenced in the current 
world situation. 

We believe that Christianity’s answer 
to this current world situation, being 
the answer to all the problems of man- 
kind, is the gréat love of God for men as 
revealed by the Life, Death and Resur- 
rection of Our Lord Jesus Christ and in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

We believe that our duty as Episcopal 
college and university students is to 
spread this gospel of Redemptive Love 
by seeking to know the Christ and to 
make Him known. y 

We establish the National Canter- 
bury Association to provide an oppor- 
tunity for students to receive the teach- 
ings and life of Christ through the faith 
and practice of the Episcopal Church, 


and to witness in our colleges and uni- ~ 


versities to the Lordship of Christ over 
the whole life of mankind. 


The Christian in the World Struggle, new Grey Book of the Federation, 
is now on sale at. Sw. Fr. 3.75; 5s.; $1.00. : 
The price of a year’s subscription to the News Sheet is as follows: 


Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3s. 6d.; $1.00. 


Subscription orders may be sent to your national S.C.M. office or to 


Federation headquarters. 


INTERCESSIONS 


In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God. (The letter of Paul to the Philippians.) ; 


Opening Prayer 


Pour into our hearts, Almighty God, the pure and serene light of Thy truth, that 
we may avoid the darkness of sin, who have come to know and fear Thee, the eternal 
light ; through our Lord, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who ‘liveth and reigneth with Thee, 
and the Holy Ghost, one true God, world without end. Amen. ( Manuale Ambro- 
sianum.) 


* 
* * 


Let us pray. that the various Movements, conferences and activities mentioned in 
the News Sheet may be blessed by God and that they may, through the working of 
the Holy Spirit, bear the rich fruit of the Kingdom of Christ among men: — 

For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thi- 
ther, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth : it shall ‘accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.“ (The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. ) ’ 


* 
* * 


Let us pray for the meetings this summer of the national Student Christian Move- 
ments and of the World’s Student Christian Federation, remembering-particularly the 
Federation Executive Committee meeting in Berlin in August and the Chalet-Study — 
‘conferences in Norway in July and August: ie atts 

He who sows sparingly will also reap sparingly, and he who sows bountifully will 
also reap bountifully... God is able to provide you with every blessing in abundance, 
so that you may always have enough of everything and may provide in abundance 
for every good work... I planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the growth. So 
neither he who plants nor he who waters is anything, but only God who gives the 
growth. (The Letters of Paul to the Corinthians.) 3 Ze 


* ak 
* * 

Let us give thanks to God for the fellowship in the Body of Christ which we 
enjoy in the Federation, and let us pray that through the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit our unity may be deepened and strengthened in the face of the tensions and 
divisions in the world : ; Be . 

A new commandment I give you, that you love one another ; even as I have loved 
you, that you also love one another. By this all men will know that you are my dis- — 
ciples, if you have love for one another. (The Gospel according to John.) 


Closing Prayer 


Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with one accord to make our 
common supplications unto thee; and dost promise that when two or three are 
gathered together in thy Name thou will grant their requests ; Fulfil now, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them ; granting 


us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life everlasting. 
Amen. (St. Chrysostom.) 4 
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